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ABSTRACT * * 

The process of planning for community based education 
for the Yavapai Indians of Fort McDowell, 'Arizona, involves y 
developing educational goals and objectives based on an understanding 
of the conflicts between the Anglo and Yavapai educational systems 
and considering the function of community education within the Fort 
McDowell setting. The conflicts in the two educational systems stem 
from differences in perception of individual value. Yavapai education 
is tied to the family and ^the community; and "specific educational 
objectives exist for ages 0-2, 3-5, 6-12, 13-25, '25-45, and over 45. 
The Yavapai community values, each person as an individual without 
regard to achievement in institutional settings. In contrast,, Anglo 
education is separate from the community and the family. The Anglo 
community values individuals for the skills and work they can perform 
as they pass through a sdries of institutions related to their stage 
in life. Community based education should develop formal educational 
training and instruction that is compatible with community values sndj 
should integrate that education with daily learning in community 
activities. Therefore, community based education for Fort McDowell 
should combine basic skills instruction in reading, writing,, jSnglish, 
and math with instruction in the Yavapai language, history, and 
5 values. (SB) " J ' 
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A PLANNING PROCESS to IMPLEMENT COMMUNITY 
BASED EDUCATION,- FO^T MCDOWELL, ARIZONA 

e> 

; '•■* .' 

J 

The following report is one part of the For^t McDowell 701 

T 

Comprehensive Planning Document completed in 1980, It is" reproduced 
with minor revisions. The report describes a unique planning process 
wHich was used to create community based education for the Fort McDowell 
Yavapai community, Central to the process is. the idea that education' is 
only one part of the complex dynamics »wi thin any community. Those 
communities with unique cul turaV backgrounds ;1 ike Native American 
communities need to. redefine educations community based instead of 
Anglo based. By so doing, communities can create effective education 
programs which hot only teach skills, but also teach the values and 
beliefs necessary to maintain and* strengthen Indian culture, community 
and family. . « ■* 



THE CULTURAL ELEMENT AND THE EDUCATION. ELEMENT 
THE FORT MCDOWELL 701. COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 



I.J NTRODUCT I ON 
Culture is man's "learned behavior acquired by experi- 
•ence." -Cultures .vary for different cultural groups, and 
represent the. "way of life of a, group of peopl e . . ..( the ) 
patterns" of .learned, behavior which are handed "down from one 
generation to the next through the means of language and . - 
imitation.^ This definition i,s very important -for a plan 
•about'both culture and education. Most important is the' 
relationship between cul ture and learning. Culture repre- 
sents "learned behavior", of a group. Cu.lture, then is 
something learned, and implies educational processes al ready 
exist within any community. A good education program will 
attempt to identify traditional education patterns' and skills 
that exist, within different cultures, 'and then design, an 
education system which ' uses " those patterns -in creating the ' 
education' programs which meet, the needs of today. These, 
traditional learning patterns will be 'Identified/and stressed' 
within this report. The result i s °a* comprehensive plan for 
Yavapai culture. and education for the Fo r t ' Mc Dowe 1 1 Community. 

Education now is, often thought of as something that 
occurs only in school. Childre-n from the community are sent 
t % scho ° 1 t0 lea™, which is their job at school 0 . When they 
return home,, they have a whole di fferent set of ' expectations ,- 
and must follow a different behavior pattern.' In the communiiy 



they interact with th«ir faiily, friends, and cf6iqmun i ty 
members in patterns which follow more traditional Yavapai 
culture ' than ..the behavior pa* tarns they learn at school. 

In "fact, education: is not separate from the community. 
In schools, children- learn skills such as reading and writ- 
ing, but they are also taught how to behave in a classroom. • 
.. "Don't fight!" "Si t quietly I" "Pay attention!" "Keep busy!" 
These values may qr may not be the same as they are expected 
to follow when they are at home. The students have to learn 
how to behave in two settings, one in school, and one at home. 
Tljis mixing of two value, systems or. cultures is very compli- 
cated, especially for children, and is the apparent cause of 
many problems in education, as will be demonstrated in later 

sections. 1 • '.'.*• 

This report is interested in reso.l vi ng 'problems' and 
developing a "plan -in Yavapai culture and in community educa- 
tion. Under culture, the following questions will be answered 
""What are the- unique values and resources within YavaDai 
culture?" "How can these be maintained' and passed on to 
. -the young people in ttfe community?" 'These questions will be 
answered by the first sections of the report dealing with 

Yavapai cul ture . "") 

The second group of chapters describes the community's 

n e ed for education--. JLW h a t . t yp e s .0 f educational p r.o.gra m s:rar_e_ = : 

available?" "What kinds, of programs are needed?" "'How can 
these programs be carried out to support both Yavapai culiure 
r and the need for young people to receive a modern education 
. to be successful in' the Anglo worl d?'; These . questions will be 



resolved in the second section of. this report under -educa- 
tion. • * 

Each general heading, culture and education, end with 
a section of goals and .policies approved by the Tribal Council, 
These goals and policies set the guidelines for future orograms 
and serve to direct staff and notify other agencies of the 
community's needs and desires in these areas. 

This, report is written for the.older people in the- 
community, who are the bast teachers because they most under- 
stand Yavapai culture. It'is ajso for the young people in 
the community who must learn to be Yavapai as well as success^- 
fu4 in an Anglo world.. Only by the efforts of each group, 
working together,' can the objectives of this report be 
carried out. 

a 



_ ----- < a 

Barnouw , V i ctor ,.. An Introduction to Anthropology , , Vol ,.._2,,„E_thnolo.gy , II I s _ 

.Press, 1971 , 10 - f 
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- II. COMMUNITY EDUCATION AT FORT' MCDOWELL ' ~ - 

■A. INTRODUCTION . « ' 

The concept of community education holds the greatest promise 
for the future of Indian education and the possibilities of self- 
-determination. The Rough Rock Demonstration School and the Ramah 
Consolidated School system, stand out as examples of what can be * 
done through the integration of education in the schools with the 
everyday activities of fhdian .communities^ The residents of these 
communities have actively organized 'to control and direct the education 
which goes on in their schools. . .■ 

At Ft. McDowell community members are active participants in 
the development and delivery of educational programs, but this was . 
not always the case. ' From the turn of the ^century until the 1930's, . 
Ft. McDowell community members were forced to attend boarding school, 
where they could not speak their (torn language or practice Yavapai 
customs. Many el ders* remember being roped and tied in wagons, and 
taken to the boarding school in Phoenix. For some it took months, 
even years "to find where they were from, and who their relatives were, 

Fol lowing "the Indian Reorganization Act in* 1934, a day school 
was established at Ft. McDowell. This one room schoolhbuse allowed 
the students to remain at home while attending school-, and became 
a community activity center. The school was very successful, and 
"m^^T ^ were students at this school , 

as shown by the pho to on the "cover. 

The day school, pi osed during the 1950's, however, and students 
were bused to the Scottsdale School District , and later to the Mesa 
Community SchoQl District, where most attend school today. 



Education has always been "seen as a force in controlling or • . 
destroying Indian culture. Establishment of the community school, 
and now the community education-process, allows the community to 
determine its own destiny, and 'the values to be taught in its school 
system.: The "issue -of location of the school and education program 
is. -critical to community education. A listing of student enrollment 
by school is shown for 1*980 in-Fjgure^ . As Can be seen ,. a 1 arge^ 
number of high school st'udents still attend boarding school. There 
are advantages' and disadvantages in boarding school/education as it 

exists today. . * 

The advantages of the boarding school are: 

-exposure to -Indian students from other communities 

-ability to participate in. sports and other activities which 
... . may not be. possible in large public schools 1 • 

-a more comfortable class setting with other Indian. students 

: -a more controlled environment where more discipline is exerted 
on students than in the" home •• 

Disadvantages of boarding schools include: 

-separation of students from their home, their ;f ami! y and 
theif community 

-isolation of students from non-Indian students and experiences 
-a .generally, lower quality education • provided'by boarding school 
Irregfcrdless of these" issues , . it is clear that. for young children', 
under twelve the best ..education is directly related to their community, 
,. where- they have community and family support. By the time, they reach 
'boarding school age, if they choose," they, may wish to attend" boarding T 
school. Many, educators feel , however, that the disorganization and 
separation of the student from his family and- community are .too great 



.and that in general, education should take place within the local 
community, or as close to that community as, possible. . 
B. Defining Community Educatipn ' 

Community education means providing education—the teaching of< 
specific skills needed for survival --in the context of the community 
within which this education takes place. For Fort McDowell, this 
means providing instruction in basic skills like reading and writing 
English and math, which are required for employment and survival. It 
also means instruction in Yavapai language, history, and values, for the 
survival of Fort McDowell as a unique Yavapai community. Community 
education is a blending of teaching ski 1 Is' needed for. development and 
employment, and teaching values and Yavapai traditions. The function 
of Community education is to 5 develop training and instruction in 

r 

school which is compatible with the values of the community, "and to 
reintegrate formal education, in the schools, with the daily learning 
which goes on in all activities within the community. 

9 

The Community Education Process 
The -devel opment of a community education framework has been underway 
at Fort McDowell for some time. The pre-school program started in 1973, 
as a result of community requests and B.I. A. support. An advisory 
committee was created, and has taken an active role in the direction of 
,the pre-school program. It consisted of parents and community members 
interested in "educa committee, 
which was responsible for resolving educational problems and providing 
some limited community support for students in boarding schools. •■ 



In 1976, under the H.U.D. 701 Comprehensive Planning Program,' 
a grant wa£ submitted to establish a summer program under the Johnson • 
O'Maliey Indian Education Act. A J.O.M;. parent committee was established, 
and in addition to successfully offering recreational and tutorial ' 

•servrces during the summer, the committee took over responsi bl i ty. of 

#» . . 

J.O.M. funds, and developed a year round educational assistance * 
program for public school students. Community members were placed in * 
.the Mesa schools as student advocates/tutors. V" * 

In 1978, junior high school students , with J.O.M. staff support ; ; 
sponsored and carried out a Yavapai day for Fremont Junior High and \ 
Salk Elemeniary school. Elders and community members from Fort McDowell 
.attended, and participated in basketmaking and'explaining Y 9 avapai * 
language and history. Students put on a one-hour program to explain', 
what it meant to be ..a Yavapai. The -program was a jjreat success. 

An important part of all education programs is that all ages musj: 
take part if they^are' to be effective. Such has'been the'casewith the 
pre-school program 0 ,." where community Tnembers have built tradi t'iojia^ wick-i - 
demonstrated basket making., <and taught Ya-vapai language. As ,a result 
of the Yavapai language training project describee! l in Sectipn M, pre- 
school staff have developed Yavapai language instruction into the everyday 
activities of the school. 

Adult education programs fun4ed through the. B.I. A. and Scottsdale 
Community College were initiated-in 1978, including a Q.E.D. program 
taught in Fort McDowell by Pat Mariell a , ' and special non-credit S.C.C, 



courses in Yavapai language and bas.ketmaking taught by elders 
the community. 

Tfte 701 Program provided a series of in-house workshops t 
initiate a comprehensive community educat ion program in 1978. 
workshops started tlie process of identifying* communi ty needs t 
upon the traditional Yavapai and Anglo models of education in 
previous sections. Through thuise workshops the community pari 
^and educators involved realized that many of the most critica' 
problems in education were caused by conflicts of the differei 
the two systems, rather than any of the generally accepted re< 
y of poor teachers, poor schools, lack of interest by parents, 
.of interest by students. It was found that many of the major 
problefns could be identified through analysis of the interfac 

r * . "-7^ f 

coming together of the -two cultural systems. This analysis w 
to ident^fi confl icts* in community education, as shown in Fig 



FIGURE II- 1 SYSTEM METHODOLOGY FOR COMMUNITY BASED EDUCATION 
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III. TRADITIONAL YAVAPAI EDUCATION 

The olace to beain to establish education Qoal s and 

objectives for today is in the past. How., w^s education a 

part of Yavapai culture? How. did children learn Yavapai 

language, cooking and plant gathering, hunting, the stories, , 

and the skills of bask-etmakin.g and pottery? 

j ° . - . 
Education today means schools away from home and family 

with professional teachers. For the'Yavapai of the past, 
education was one of the most important parts of every day 
life. Each member of each band was depended upon, tb con-^ 
tribute to the survival' and enrichment of the group. Cul- 
tural values, legends and traditions all .helped teach young 
people the way of the Yavapai. 

To understand how. Yavapai learning took p,lace, we will 
identify different age"groups, their skills, and their role 
in the learning process. The model of Yavapai age groupings 
are shown in FIGURE III-l. 




Figure III-l ' 



. The Yavapai of the 1850 ' s were hunter gatherers , 1 i vi ng 
in small groups or bands of 14-20 members, usually an extended 
kinship unit\ ' These bands ranged throughout Targe areas 
with no permanent • residence , al though 'most bands were named 



10 



Fish Cceek's entrance to the Salt River was one of these 
meeting areas, where early Spanish found oyer. 300; wi cki ups . y 
in the ,1580s. 1 Runners were sent out to call bands together 
for other special celebrations or ceremonies. 

Within this system, two factors are very important. 
First, eve.ry member of every band was valuable, and was 
recognized and accepted by the others. Although bravery i : ■< 
and skills were rewarded, every member' ha_d a place in the 
community. Second, the most respected people were., those 
who had experienced the most--t.he elders. These eT'ders were, - 
important decision-makers, but they also we're the ones who 
were dependent on as teachers, to pass s'^'Ms and values on 
to the children; Both of these factors wiil be very important 
in. ff designing- educational -programs today in later secipns of 

thi s report. , 

The following secion describes the role of each age 
group in Yavapai society, and their relation to education. 

0-2 This age groups was especially important. When 

a child was born "the child was recognized a'nd welcomed «• 
k as a member of the group. Infant deaths -were common 

and children who survived these first years would 

c 

become the strength of the band for the future. 

Jhe acceptance of the child, and creation of- a 
v- role for him--how to act toward relations, existed at 
birth. As the child grew, he became more aware of 
his role by experiencing it. 



X A. H. Schroeder. A Study of Yavapai History (New York 
GarTand Publishing Company) , 1974. - ■ • c 
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Since bands were often on the move, cradle boards 
were used, to restrain and protect the very yd ng. These 
young children stayed. with the women of the band, who, 
would often sing or sp.eak-to them. ( ; 

3 - 5 years . t During this period,, the child began to 
speak,"from listening to others and be ing o spoken to. 
The children would, learn songs, g^mes, stories a-rid 
legends fpom elders- in the community. They also learned 
many activities such as gathering wood, and the every 
day responsibilities of the community. 3 ' 

6 - 12 years . This period was very important for bo'th 
the development of the child and the .community", -Young " 
people in this age group were responsible for -many of 
the routine chores requ i red for the survival of the 
community. These A a'c t i vi t i es they learned from their 
elders or older ch.i 1 d ren , and carried out with disci- 
pline . Rising before dawn , their activities included 
cooking, gathering plants and fruits, gathering wood,' 
assjsting in constructing shelters, and other^other 
d a i 1 y c h o r e s . I 

Al-'though, discipline was taught from birth to keep 0 
babies quiet and restrained at critical times", the years 
from 6 - 12 is where this discipline became practiced 
through every-tfcry life. • Failure to learn self-discipline 
would lead to failure to survive fof the group. Thus, 
legends and stories, as well as punishment for failures, 
directed these young people. Self discipline, working- 



for the benefit of the group, became as important as 
the skills 1 earned. duri ng this period', ? 
13 - 25 years . This young adult period was the time s 
when the chi 1 dren became full, responsible members of 
the community. During this period they, often left 
their band to live with another , through marriage, or"*- . 
other kinship obligations, r 

The young men formal ly entered manhood , by demon- 
strating hunting skills, participating in the c l.e a n* s i n g 
sweat -bath ceremonials, and the mescal cooking, • Young 
wojnen participated in the sunrise ceremony, beintg 
initiated into womanhood and its subsequent responsibi.l 
i ties , t \" *' 

Many of the responsibilities as well as problems 
of marHage and family life were told in, the Yavapai 
stories "and legends. These taught the proper way of 

life, . These -s tori es. structured the way of life for 

t> ■ 

young people and t h^ whol e commun i ty . 

26 - 45 , This late"or mature family period represented 
the most important work contributions of community. 
The culmi nation ..of skill development, these mature com- 

- c 

munity members actively created the goods and crafts o?f 
the comoiupity. . - 

45 + ; 'The role of the elders in traditional Yavapai 
society 'cannot be overstated. Looked upon in time of 
crisis and decision, - the' elders spoke from, experience. 
Although decisions were made by' consensus, the elders 
were looked- upon to guide - the decisions. . 



Their skills in plant-^aihering for foods and 

medi ci nes., stor ies and songs * thei r 1 eadership i n 

ceremonies, and knowledge of Yavapai was highly re 

o 

spected. As such their time spent. with the youth 
Was valued as an opportunity to learn. It is in 
these settings that what is unique to' Yavapai cul- 
ture was preserved and maintained over generations 
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IV. ANGLO EDUCATION , „ . • 

To understand many of the problems in Indian* education , we . 
must realize that for the most part the education system as it now \ 
exists is. Anglo education. It is quite different than the traditionaV 
" Yavapai education in Section II L Thi^ section will, describe how 

* Anglo education functions, cre&ting an Anglo education model • 

The most critical difference between the. traditional model of ^=^<.^ 

Yavapai education and the Anglo model is the, relationship, to correnunity. 

In" the Anglo model, education is clearly separated from the family • . ■ 

**. . , - ■■ . 

•and extended family. Education takes place in institutions separate from 

* the comnunity, and in general by 'experts 1 who are teachers, who teach 

skills needeH by the system. The education process is therefore 

separated from other aspects of the community, learning is not the 

f same as living. Learning occurs in the school and living occurs at 

home and in the local comnunity; u 

A second difference within the Angio education model is that the 

individual does not have the same 'value 1 at birth as in traditional 

, Yavapai education. systems/ For many Anglo families , the value of* their baby 

t 

comes from comparison with skill development and meeting their expectations. 
Anglo parents talk to their babies, read to them, stimulate them to 
develop as rapidly as possible. Questions like: "How old. is your* ■baby?'! 
"Is it talking yet?" "Can it walk yet?" "Can it talk yet?" reflect the > 

• " fact that the value of the baby is not his or her existence as part of the 

community, but in the performance of specific skills or tasks which indicate 
a relative level of development. A functional description by age groups'will 

further describe the Anglo education model a 

erjc " • '.. /■;,.•'.,/*-.*' 19 - v , ' v ; ■ ■ ■ y • 



0-2 years . Babies have great value at birth, but soon after are , •;•> 
evaluated not solely for their existence, but by their ability- tp learn 
and respond to stimuli. Talking, reading and verbalizing are activities 
which are practised with very young babies, and their skills in these 
ar&as establish their valu<*. c The object is to have the child learn 
these skills so that in later life— school and employment— the child 
will :be able to perform. / 

Children t particularly babies, are generally brought up by one 
person, the mother, who spends the most time with the,child. Contact 
with others is generally limited during the first two years. 

5 years . An increasing number of children spend this period of their 
lives^p^ticipating in preschool: programs. Since Ft. McDowell does have 
an active pre-schoolT^^ feature as part of the Anglo 

model. One critical aspect of the pre-schooT is^hatjjb^s physically 
separate from the child's home and family. Although quite informal7~tt-^ 
.is an institution. As we shall see, much of the activities and education 
of the Anglo model trains the individual to perform in institutional 
settings tschool and work.). Pre-school activities are related to the 
development of skills, in verbaVization , color and symbol identification,, 
physical development and appropriate behavior patterns in school and 
in activities with other children. J. 

The child is placed with strangers, persons who often 'change, ^ 
and classmates; who also change. The child has two separate communities 
to function in. One, his family and community and two, his pre-school. 
6-12 years . This age" group is formally introduced to institutional 
skills and behavior patterns through school, an institution of learning.' 
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It is separate from home and family, yet the value of the student at 
home is often related to his or her performance in school . The home, ^ 
generally a nuclear family comprised of a mother , father and children, 
often reflects the feedback system set up in the institutional setting. 
If a child gains high grades , he or she- is rewarded. If average or low 
marks/the child may be pynished, and encouraged to work harder.- 

Students during this time learn discipline-how to be quiet and 
sit still during long hours of class-and rewards-how to perform 
.skills for positive reinf or cement. thro ugh the institution and home. 
These rewards take the form of recognition within the institutionlgrades) 
^and at home(priviledges) . Students learn to evaluate their own performance 
under this system. If they learn fast, they gain recognition. If they 
are learning slowly or are not prepared for advancement, they think of 
themselves as "fail ures , 'and of the institution as creating their failure. 
13-20 years . This age student is critically evaluating his or her 
performance in the. institution and the nuclear family. Based upon this 
self-evaluation, with, support from evaluation by the institutions, these 
young people begin to develop career direction. If they are receiving , 
good grades, they may consider college. If only average, they may go to 
vocational or technical school . If they make poor grades, they may not .* 
^Ho school , but enter- the job market in a limited range of opportunities. 
This ^Revaluation process is perhaps the most critical for the future 
of the indi^dual in Anglo society, because.it determines to a large 
extent what potentials the student has in future employment and success 
opportunities within the^institution of work. 

21 



. Indian students at this age recognize that their. value "is not 
determined by an al ien. institution , and have their -traditional extended 
family community for support. They may properly recognize that they are 
behind others in their skifl levels, but that should not affect their 
value as a person. Because teachers and school staff often feel that it 
does affect their value as a person, the student is often in conflict 
with the institution. An intelligent decision for someone with self- 
confidence which comes from community support is to withdraw from the 
institution, by dropping classes or dropping out of school. The conflict 
in educational programs is brought out most strongly in this relationship " " 
of the student to the values of the institution or the values of his 
community. More will be said about the possible resolution of this 5 
conflict in the next section. . ^ 

20 - 30 years . The major activities for this age* group are integration 
into the institutional work force, tiased upon a re-evaluation of past 
performance in skills in educational institutions. In somecases, 

. \ • ■ - . ■ ' . 

training continues, with experimentation iri\a variety of jobs and 

job settings. For Anglos, these decision processes are commonly completed * 

during the early thirties, where employment patterns become established. 

In addition , during this period, individuals generally leave their 
own nuclear family unit in which they grew up /and establish their own 
nuclea'r family unit. Relation to the institutions, most significantly 
the workplace, often are considered more important than relation to the 
family unit. 

' 30 - 60 years . This period comprises the most productive years of contribution 
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to the workforce, as well as rewards (economic and status) from the 
workforce. The purpose of work in its institutional setting is to 
organize the -over 200,000,000 people in this country into a productive 
system where exchange of good^ and. services can occur. It is through 
work that one gains rewards through the system to continue its existence. 
In the traditional Yavapai system, it is not work, but cooperation which 
established the success of the individual. This success is recognized 
within the individuals who are members of the community, rather than 
symbolic display of goods made available through the cash rewards of 
the system. - ; . ••■ \ 

In a similar manner, those who are not productive, or do not- fit - 
the institutional requirements of the Anglo system are ostricized. They 
have the low status jobs, the low income jobs that persons who have been . 
properly ''educated 1 to the institutional system would not take. They may 
have no work at all. One or two million of these persons is a small prifce 
to pay in a system that consists of over 200 million people. In a small 
community, such as Fort McDowell , the-tost of not providing training 
and & empl oyment for even one individual is too great'for the community 
to bear. : If^the community is to contYnue, it must redefine the activities 

of education and work so that its members can participate and feel a part 

• ■ \ ■ ■ 

.of the people that live and work there.. -\ 

60 +° years . The final stage within the Anglo system is retirement. 

•\ * 

This stage' has been associated with great stress in recent years. ^This 
stress results from the fact that for. an individuals life, his or her 
value is directly associated with the ability to produce, to work. Through 
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retirement or old age the person reaches a point where he or she is 
unable to work. When the individual ^alue has come from the institution 
work, this inability to work makes the person feel worthless, and indeed, 
for the institutional system, based upon work as the central functional 
determinant of value, the person is worthless. Without work, the institutions 
and thus the families have little value for persons. Although the individual, 
may be extremely wise, this Wisdom can'no longer be rel axed to- work , and 
therefore has na great value to society^ The /individual generally remains 
~in -a-nuclear family setting until unable to do so, at tihich time the 
person is placed in a nursing or retirement home, a final institution. 

This system functions exactly opposite in the traditional Yavapai 
system, where the elders are recognized for their- wisdom in community 
decision-making, and have the most important roles in the, community. 
Again, the association of the value of a person with work or production, 
rather than his value as an individual within a community .is critical- in 
.identifying problems of young people today who live in a more or less 
traditional Yavapai coipunity, at least in the minds of most of their 
parents and grandparents, but yet who function in an academic (Anglo) 
school and workplace setting.. 

The solution to this dilema appears to be in" re-establishing 
the community context for education, so that young people in the X : 
community can learn the skills needed to function effectively in the j 

d ■ : V ' 

Anglo school and 'workplace, yet also maintain the values, culture, 
language and traditions of the Yavapai. The~next section will 
discuss this process in the context of community education. 
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V. IDENTIFYING CONFLICTS IN THE TWO VALUE SYSTEMS 

"' ■ . \ 

The conflicts or issues are described for each a\je 



group below. 



0-2 years . Major differences exist in the attitudes 
toward infants between Angl o and Yavapai culture* 
The value. of the individual in Yavapi . cul ture i s from 

J V 

participation, including participation in community • 
life even i a-s an infant. Anglo children are expected 
to perform. Their parents read to them, and tal k.-to 
them extensively to: increase their verbal skills'. 
Programs to stlmul ate' verbalization and motor skil 1 s 
by teaching parents, grandparents and friends how 
to^<Sar-ry out the development of the baby can be 
initiated, and tjj^e activities do not in any way 
detract fromt/e individual's value as ,a Yavapai. 
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2-5 years . The same verbal izatiorj and. motor skill" develop: 
• an important pejrt of Anglo ^training but again not a strong 

Yavapai culture.- Techniques to, increase oaxent and friends 
♦with children in these ages as part- of family or community a 

is important. Particularly reading to' children ; ancj allowin 
^ to color and draw is important. Pre-schodl activities stren 

child's skills, yet becai/se-the program is. in the comrtunity, 
. )nain,tain colrcnunity support and participation . " * 

Traditional Yavapai society had elderly participation^ 

children, and as r teachers , in addition to c'hildr'en immediate 

than the age group. Programs which include elderly ami all 

members in contact with students a't *the preschool are criti 

as important is the contact and v learning which, takes place b 

\ ' * * 

children of this age group and those immediately plder, who 

. V • ' . . 

public schools. These students have been encouraged .to work 

• ^ / •> 

and play together, 
j 6 - 12 years . This is a critical period in the Anglo educe 
process^of skill developments Children at this peritid are*e 
1 feedback on their work, and .this feedback is often translate 
"1-iow valuable are you?" I.t is very critical at - this 4 time fc 
to feel secure abou,t his. value, both in the school and. home 
Yavapai-calture traditionally has provided strong support ar 
confidence for community members. - Tfris provides support foi 
in the home setting, but often does not relate to the studer 
activities in school. Parents and. community members must b< 
support students in school, an^l offer them the same s.ecurit; 

. . 9C ',1^- 
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feel at home when they are at school;" This means trying, to understand 
the activities of the school, and to support the student in those 
activities . • - \ * ' ~" . 

*At the same time, it is very important for the school to recognize' 
that Yavapai students are unique and creative studeats , who can carry out 
assignments and perform in school as well or better than any student, 
and at the same time have' cultural knowledge and language skills that 
other students lack. Instructors in public schools must be. made aware 
.of Yavapai values, so that they can understand the actions of children 
in the classroom, 

Ihe best manner for this to occur is to include community members, 
in the daily activities, of the school. Such a program has been carried 
on through J.O.M. funding since 1978. Parents and community members 
attend school to better understand. what is going .on there, and to help 
teachers understand what is most important in the learning process that 
the parents are raost concerned about. 

13 - 20 years\ This period is when students in Anglo schools determine 
their career directions. For many Yavapai students, they have taken the 
feedback of bad grades and complaints from their instructors, and made 
a reasonable decision to leave school. From their Yavapai culture they 
know their own value as individuals and their potential. If the schools 
cannot racognize^hese values., than there is something wrong with the 
schools. . " 

In the community education 1 program-, this negative feedback must be 
redefine'd so that both the student and the community understand it. 1 
Instead of skipping school, or transfering to boarding, school in a 
community education context the individual can learr the. skills needed 
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to complete school 'successfully. This requires committment from 
• -parents, community members, school teachers and administrators and 
the students. - ' 

In traditional Yavapai .society this age was recognized as a . 
maturation point, wffere youngsters- left the. chores and responsibilities 
of children and accepted the> responsibll ities of adults within the 
community*. Some recognition of the importance of education and^the 
learning activities undertaken by these youth might provide, community 
support. Integration of Yavapai history and language both inside and 
outside school is also important during this' period' of, development. 
20 - 30 years . * In 'the' Anglo culture, this period is a time of 

experimentation with different life styles. These activities are / y 

r . 

generally career directed, and result in employment which the individual 
is seeking. In Yavapai society this was a period qf learning and 

work for young adults. Many of the activities of the-communi-ty-were- 

carried out under the direction of elders. Young "people were not 
expected to have the. experience and knowledge to make major decisions 
and take responsibility during this time. « 

In the Anglo system, skill development rather than wisdom is . 
rewarded in job performance. Young persons in this. age- group are - 
expected, to take responsible actions , and particularly dealing with 
employment, to make career decisions and to direct themselves toward . 
their career goals. Community activities which make young people, 
aware of their responsibilities and develop career goals are very 
important for the community education program. 

30 - 60 years . Both Yavapai and Anglo systems required major demands— 
work— from persons within these ages. The Anglo system has over-emphasized 

;y ... 28 , : y ; .y;-^ 
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the importance of this work, so that often a person's value is 
^thought to be derived solely from work, rather than from family 
and friends. At this point, Yavapai culture recognized that work 
is only part of life, only part of'the community's activities. 
Participation in those other activities—ceremonies,, history, 
recreate activities—are as important as work within the community. 

Attendance and participation in sports" activities today is 
an important illustration of community, activities which are as important 
as work in an individual's or family 's^ every day life. These shared 
activities through time form the features and values that are unique 
to the Fort McDowell Yavapai community. Community education programs ^ 
include recreation activities, community activities as other elements 
in the same community learning or community development process, 
60 + years . The importance and significance of elders in the Yavapai 
~^dot~a~tfffn~p leaders 
and possess skills and knowledge whtch is irreplacible. It can only 
be transfered to younger community members by interaction and involvement 
of the elderly in all aspects of education in the community. This 
learning can take place in schools, in community activities or classes, - 
and in family settings. It needs to take place or community education 
will be totally ineffective. v . . 

From, this general identification of conflicts and issues in community 
education, a series of community education goals will be developed in the 
fol lowing section. 

29 
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VI. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION . ( 

The establishment of community goals and objectives for community 
education is an ongoing process. It did not s"tart 4 nor will it end, with 
this report. The purpose of this report, and these stated goals and 
objectives is to stimulate community discussion and participation m 
educaitonal programs and pVocessas. Schools, and education, cannot take . 
place without community input and direction. This section will provide 
a general guide for the devel opment "of educational programs and activities, 
and suggest increased coordination of existing programs. In a period of 
.declining support for "education programs, it is contingent upon the 
local community members to support .existing programs, develop new programs, 
but most important, to support the community education process and those - 
members of the community directly affected by education programs. These 
* goals are simply a community statement of direction to support existing and 
„future..px.ograms....which.jvtlJ_j.ncre.as 
the'values and integrity of Yavapai culture for the Fort McDowell Indian 
Community. / •• 

\ o - 2 years . ... ' 

Goal: To promote the devel opment and learning potentials of infants 
through increased awareness of verbalization and motor 
development activities which can be carried out by parents, 
grandparents and community members. 

Objective; Gain support for infant education-development program. - 

Objective: Provide training to parents, grandparents and community 
' memhers on child development / 
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2-5 years . 

-Goal:' To promote and stimulate the learning skills and development 
.of these youth to prepare them for school, to develop- skills 
in relating with others, and to provide an awareness of 
Yavapai language and culture. 

- Objective: ■ To support the Fort McDbwell pre-'schooj 

Objective: To inalude community members in all aspect of the . . 
x pre-school activities, and to promote Yavapai values 

of cooperation, within a, classroom setting. 

Objective: To teach Yavapai language, culture, history, arts and 
crafts and other activities in the pre-school 

Objective: To recognize the accomplishments of pre-school students 

Objective: To support conmunity. members in participation in preschool 
activities, particularly elderly . ■ 1 

6-12 years . . 

Goal: To promote academic achievement of Yavapai students in public 



schools. 
Objective 



Objective: 

Objective; 
Objective: 

. • Objective: 
13-20 years . 



To provide community tutors and advocates to support 
students in the schools. 

To encourage parents, ^grandparents and all community 
members to advise-educatiori 'programs through committees , 
and to visit schools and teachers regularly. 

To recognize' and support the efforts of young people . 
attending school 

To provide special programs in Yavapai history,, culture, 
language and arts and crafts to Yavapai students in. the 
community 

To provide community support through youth programs, 
recreation, and other community activities. 



Goal; To continue support for academic achievement and career development 
for Yavapai students in public schools, boarding schools, and other 
programs. ' - . - ■ 



Objective: To provide community tutors, advocates and counselors 
within the schools and in the community to support 
student development. .. 

Objective: To encourage parents grandparents and all community. 

members to participate in committees which advise 
education programs, and to visit schools Lnd teachers 
regularly*. 

Objective: To recognize the efforts of young people attending school, 
and to support those young people in the school as well 
as in the community. . 

Objective: To,, pro vide special programs in Yavapai history, culture, 
language and arts and crafts to Yavapai students in the 
aqhools and* the community. 

Objective: To provide community support through youth programs, 
recreation, career counseling and development, and. 
community activities 

20 - 3Q years . A ■ '. . 



Goal: To support the continuing education and career development of 
young people in the community. < 

Objective: To provide career development, job training and job 
counseling in the community,. 

Objective: To create jobs and careers within the community through 
° economic development programs to serve young people. 

Objective: To offer community services and activities for the 

personal development and support of young people, including 
educational programs, recreation, college classes and 
"other services. ~ 

Objective: To' continue to provide special programs in Yavapai history 
culture, language and arts and crafts'to community members 

Objective: To provide opportunity for Young people 'to actively 
' " participate in copimunity activities and decision-making , 
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30 - 60 years . 

, . Goal: To stimulate personal development and learning through 

employment opportunities continuing education, and community 
activities 

Objective: To stimulate economic development to create jobs and' 
careers for commun-ity members within the community and 
in the urban area. 

Objective: To support community activities' and participation in 
those activities. , ^ 

Objective: 1 To support participation in' the educational programs 
and processes in the community. 

Objective: To provide and support participation in programs in,. 

Yavapai history, culture, language and arts and crafts 
■ for- community members.. * 

60 + years . „ 

Goal : To encourage the participation of elderly in all activities 
in the oommuni/fcy, particularly those involving education of 
. young people. . 

Objective: To support elderly participation in all levels of school 
programs . . 

Objective; To support the development of classes and curriculum with 
elderly in Yavapai history, culture, language and arts and 

• crafts. 

i> * 

Objective: To recognize the importance and the contribution of 
.. elderly in community activities 

Objective: To provide community support for activities 'for elderly 



These goals and objectives are not the end of the process toward a 
comprehensive community education program . They are a .start, however, and 
continued activities within the framework of the Fort McDowell, Yavapai 



Community will lead to a future where Yavapai students ar£ recognized 
as outstanding scholar^ 0 , making important contributions to their own 
community and to the greater society/ It will do this without destroy 
the unique values and traditions of the Fort McDowell Community. This 
community education process will lead toward true self-determination 
for the community. 



